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SACRIFICE. 


I will take for my text that saying of Paul’s which I have 
read you, ‘‘I beseech you, therefore, Brethren, by the mercies 
of God,”—that is, on account of the mercies of God, which are 
reason for all service and offering and devotion,—“ that ye pre- 
sent your bodies a living sacrifice,”—that is, that we so conduct 
our lives and so use the body with which the spirit has been 
furnished, that thereby we shall offer it day by day, not a sacri- 
fice in process of which the sacrifice is dead or dying, as in the 
ordinary sacrifice of the Temple, but a living sacrifice,—* holy 
and acceptable unto God, which is your reasonable service,”*— 
that is, a rational worship for you, the word translated servicé 
here meaning worship. I will add to this, from which I wish to 
speak of the nature and duty of sacrifice, another text, drawn 


from a story in the life of Jesus, in the fourth chapter of 


Matthew, ‘‘ Angels came and ministered unto him.” 

This was the reward of temptation resisted. The essence 
of the temptation was the seduction of ease, power and influence. 
These were resisted in favor of a life of self-sacrifice. Such 
plainly to the conscience of Jesus was the way by which he 
must work. He must give up many things for the one great 
object of bearing his testimony, of speaking his own soul’s word, 
and doing his own special ministry of good to his fellow-men. 
Then came the reward. The choice being made, angels came 
and ministered to him. 

This sacrifice of which Paul speaks, which Jesus made 
with the result of the ministry of angels to him, is of two kinds, 
First, a sacrifice when we give oné thing for the sake of having 


another. It may be that we value both things, the one we give 


*Rom. xii, 1. 
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up, and the one we gain thereby. It may be that we value one 
and not the other; and surely we shall value one much more 
than the other, if we give up one for the other. In this kind 
of sacrifice, the two things, the one given up and the other one 
which is attained by the sacrifice, lie on the same plane. But 
secondly, there is another kind of sacrifice, namely, that in 
which we sacrifice ourselves, and this action also is of two kinds: 
when we sacrifice some lower gratification for higher ends, the 
lower gratification calling to us and pulling on us with great 
stress at the time, and being very near at hand, the higher end 
being far off and more spiritual, more beautiful it is true, but 
only when the eye is set very earnestly to behold it; again by 
another kind of sacrificing, when something of our own or 
pertaining to ourselves, is given up for the good and joy of 
others. 
us Now, sacrifice, of whatever kind, carries its reward with it, 
and each carries just the kind of reward that pertains to it. 
Whenever sacrifice is made, we have the gain which belongs 
to that kind of sacrifice. If it be a sacrifice of one object for 
another, then we have the object for which we gave up some- 
thing else. But whenever a noble self-sacrifice is made for high 
ends, for unselfish devotion to a great and good thing, or for 
others’ benefit, then there is the added reward, and sometimes it 
seems the only reward, of angel ministration. In plain prose, — 
if that be liked better,—then come a sweet peace and joy into 
the mind, and then arise also wonderful helps about us, and aid 
gathers marvelously about our feet, because all things do work 
together for good to those who yield obedience, pouring out 
themselves to helpthe world. We just have passed through the 
season of Lent, ending with the beautiful festival of the Easter 
on last Sunday. During this season many churches, and 
the practice of many persons, make a kind of sacrament of 
sacrifice founded on the story of the forty days of Jesus’ fast in 
the wilderness. It is to be feared that this is a form which ends 
very often in formality, for that by many people the thought of 
sacrifice is brought no nearer, and no better understood, and 
indeed no real sacrifice made, for all the Lenten prayers and 
observations. But there is much to be said of sacrifice, and © 
especially of that kind and character of it which is self-denial 
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for the wide world’s sake. This I will take for my morning 
subject. 

Sacrifice as a philosophy is very simple. It is nothing 
more than a statement of our limitations,—simply this, that we 
are finite, and not infinite. The principle is, that ‘as we can- 
not have everything, we must give up some things for the sake 
of having others.” Now, as we cannot escape the necessity of 
sacrifice, as it is certain indeed that we must give up some 
things for the sake of having others, because we cannot have all, 
it is plain that this becomes a test and measure of our mode 
and kind of living. For first, we are measured by the kind of 
things we choose. We may choose the mean things, the paltry, 
the showy, the gratifications which have none of the joys of 
mind, unworthy of the devotion of a thinking creature, ease, 
indulgence, luxury, cheap influence with our fellows,—one of 
the things most often chosen, to the sacrifice of all great, glori- 
ous, enduring helpfulness, amusements, ornaments, the trifling 
things by the wayside of life. But such choice is not the sign 
of a noble spirit ruling in the breast. It is an attempt to shine 
by tinsel and rule by pretence. The true dignity of a man is 
not to think of winning respect, of admiration, of making show, 
nay, not even before his own friends, nay, I would say least 
of all before them, because to those nearest his heart he should 
be most solicitous to be simply himself. But a man’s true 
dignity is to set his choice so high that perforce he must leave 
the lower things if he will follow that choice. This is the one 
great value of making the right choice, to set one’s ideal so high 
that there is no other way of following it but by leaving lower 
things. I have known a man some circumstances in whose life 
embittered his heart very much, so that he brooded sadly on 


' the wrongs that had been done him. But finally he said,—I see 


that if I go on growing bitter in this way, it is death. Now, how 
shall I escape these thoughts? I see no way but by filling my 
mind with other thoughts. Therefore whenever I walk forth, I 
must have some object of thought, something I am solving, 


- something I am composing or some good things preparing, that 


by dwelling on them my mind may be-kept too high for these 


bitter broodings. By such means a man chooses the grace 


belonging to those powers of mind and heart which mark him as 
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human, the virtue and beauty of generosity, of broad and grow- 
ing intelligence, of stores of knowledge, of springs of thought, of 
mindfulness of the poor, the sad, the needy; and afterward, 
when he hath followed this mindfulness, as he will if it work in 
his heart, being keen, then memories of the hungry fed, of out- 
casts rescued, the forsaken cheered, the fallen lifted, humane 
causes watched and aided with his labor and with his substance. 

But again, we are measured or tested not only by the nature 
of the things we choose, but by the energy of our choice of them; 
that is, by the amount or value of other things which we are 
willing to give up for the things we choose. I know no means 
‘of measuring the force and power of choice but this question— 
What is the value of the things which we will give for the chosen 
thing? It is true dignity, having made a choice, to make it 
with energy, in a noble way, understanding that it is a choice, 
whereby some other things must be given up for the things 
chosen. There is a kind of eagerness, greediness, much to be 
seen in life, wherewith filled a man thinks he can have all 
things, the high and the low together, giving up no thing for 
any other. But this is delusion. It weakens us. Being first 
born of our weakness, it weakens us the more. We must know 
what we do, and make the sacrifice cheerfully, heartily, loyally, 
not complaining of the alternatives, but seeing in the beginning 
all that a noble choice involves, and then going on with a bright 
face and beauty of contentment. I know of naught more con- 

_ temptible than making a good choice, yet day by day whimpering 
at the price of it. We should choose nobly, as the poet clung to 
his song, which he loved and did cling to, though he said it 
“found him poor at first, and kept him so.” 

The reason why men see no more clearly that they must 
face a choice with its consequences, is that they bring not clearly 
into thought the philosophy of sacrifice. They reflect but little. 
First they follow circumstances, without striving to turn cireum- 
stances as much as may be to a noble choice made in the region 
of thought, wich is free of circumstances. Afterward they 
think they can have all the pleasant things without choosing 
firmly and decidedly the best things. These errors make them 
the sport of events, or the victims of the lower objects of life, 
because these lower objects always seem to cost the least. For 
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it is a strange and momentous truth, that sacrifices of the higher 
self, of the glories of the thinking part, the experiences of 
the heart, the raptures of the soul, sacrifices which at last leave 
us, 1f we do make them, wretched and wrecked, mere stranded 
hulks on life’s pleasant lea,—these, I say, seem not in the 


_ beginning painful sacrifices, more often only postponements. 


How many men have said in the beginning of their career, “I 
cannot afford now to be generous. First I will earn much money, 
then I will be generous.” But ah! the poor philosophy; the 
little understanding; the postponement, which is destruction! 


- When they have gotten the much money, they have lost equally 


the wish and the power to be generous. So it is with these 
puttings off, these thrustings away into the future of the good 
that appeals to us now, while we go after other things, and never 
return to that parting of the ways—for oh! we never come the 
same way twice,—where the choice was made so gaily, so 
thoughtlessly, so sadly. 

But I must say that not every giving up of one thing for 
another, that is not every payment, is entitled to be called sacri- 
fice, in the high, particular and glorious meaning of that word. 
The payment of the price of anything is entitled to be called a 
sacrifice only when it diminishes our privileges or our comforts. 
Notice that, I pray you,—payment is sacrifice only when it 
diminishes our privileges or our comforts. Very many persons 


: _ think they have excellent reason why they should give naught 
in aid of any noble work which cries to be done, if they can say 


that they cannot do so withont making their comforts and 
privileges less; which merely is saying that in this life they 
know no duty of sacrifice. This thought of sacrifice brings 
forth the question, What ought we to live for? Yea, it brings 


‘home the duty of every one to ask that question of hirhself. 


This 1 have said to you many times, and so many times that I 
fear me you will grow weary of me in this advice; but I know 
naught deeper in life than the need, if we would live well, to 
ask ourselves that question. Yea, I would say that every morn- 


ing it were well, if with the spring of the body into a new day, 


we awoke the soul with this thought, saying, Come, soul, gird 
thee! Look forth into the coming hours! Reason of thyself! 


Say what we ought to live for this day. 
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Says William Law, in his “Serious Call,” “I cannot see 
why every gentleman, merchant or soldier, should not put these 
questions seriously to himself: What is the best thing for me 
to intend and drive at in all my actions? How shall I do to 
make the most of human life? What ways shall I wish that I 
had taken when I am leaving the world? Now to be thus wise 
and to make thus much use of our reason, seems to be but a 
small and necessary piece of wisdom. For how can we pretend 


~ to sense and judgment if we dare not seriously consider, and 


answer, and govern our lives by that which such questions 
require of us? * * * * But if people will live in so much 
ignorance as never to put these questions to themselves, but 
push on a blind life at all chances, in quest of they they know 
not what nor why, without ever considering the worth or value 
or tendency of their actions, without considering what God, 
reason, eternity and their own happiness require of them, it is 
for the honor of devotion that none can neglect it but those who 
are thus inconsiderate, who dare not inquire after that which is 
the best and most worthy of their choice.” 

I have been told of an incident in the life of a minister, 
before he took on him what should be so holy an office,—and 
yet not holier than any office which each one may hold to in any 
daily walk; for all is holy. When a young man he was fond 
of sports and social pleasures. Without thought of the matter, 
he was falling gradually into reckless and unworthy habits. 
But one evening, while waiting for a companion in the public 
room of a tavern, he began to read from a book which happened 
to lie on the table, and he came to this sentence: ‘‘ In morals 
there is no standing still; either you are growing better, or 
growing worse.” He lay down the book; for the first time 
mayhap in his life, he asked himself the questions what he ought 
to live for, and what he was living for. Was he growing better? 
Plainly, not. Was he growing worse, then? The question 
stopped him, rising before him, He stood still. On the wall 
of that question his course of life appeared, like a hand of flame 
writing. There was a moral awakening in him, which made 
him a new man, and one of great earnestness, conscientiousness, 
and helpfulness to others. Such things prove that if we ask 
ourselves the question, What ought we to live for?—we are also 
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putting ourselves in marching order, to go forth beyond our- 
selves, mold the choices and help the lives of others. By divine 
laws we are our brothers’ keepers, in ways and degrees we dream 
not of. If the choice which must be taken by us, be a thing so 
momentous, surely it is a solemn thought that we must. affect 
the choice for others by our own choice for ourselves. Every 
day we are a portion of the circumstances which move some 
one’s choice of a better or a worse life. We are preparing to 
affect the choice of some soul which surely is coming, coming 
in the distance, coming on with the very certainty of God, 
straight to us to receive our affect, as surely as the earth goes 
its way by gravitation. Ay, sure it is that we, even we, shall 
stand some time at the parting of the road for some person, 
when we know it not, and turn him in the way which he will 
follow thereafter.—who knows how long, or whither? Where- 
fore, as I have said, it were well if every morning we asked 


_ ourselyes what we ought to live for this day. That were indeed 


an unclosing of the eye of the soul, fit to go with the opening of 
the body’s eye into the new creation which springs for us every 
dawn. If we were to ask ourselves that question, consider— 
would not life begin to take on a dignity, grace, elevation, espe- 
cially a glory of sacrifice and of self-sacrifice which would be 
regeneration indeed? 

Sacrifice, the kind of it, the nature of it, is what sets the fone 
of a house and home. ‘This is a good thing to remember, touching 
this counsel that very well in the morning we may ask ourselves 
what we ought to live for this day. Sacrifice it is which sets the 
tone of unselfishness in a bouse. Wherever all those*that dwell 
together do resolve in the morning that they will think of others, 
and not of themselves, and will give up little wishes that others 


“may enjoy the more, surely that must be a day of unselfishness, 


and many such days make the tone of the home unselfish. 
Secondly, by wise and noble choices, sacrifice sets the tone of 
the house; that is, by the things we sacrifice for other things. 
You will find that you may judge yourself and others by things 


emphasized. Find out what things you lay stress on; you will 


begin to get into your souls, and see of what stuff you are. Thus 


it is that sacrifice lies at the base of all noble home life,—first, 


by introducing therein the tone of unselfishness, without which 
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there is no bliss at home; secondly, by founding the household 
on the great things of life by means of the wise choices which 
sacrifice the small things to the great. 

Sometimes it is needful to abridge not only our privileges, 
but our comforts. We have to make very grave choices some- 
times. What should be the rule? ‘This is the rule,—In 
sacrifices, choose whatever raises most the spiritual, the intel- 
lectual level, and let the pinching come on the lower wants. 
Apply this rule, and what a difference in our lives! What 
different furniture of our houses, our tables, our feast days, our 
pleasures! What sadness to see children whose tricksy attire 
shows how far above the garments of the soul the mother has 
set their outward look. For life is too full to be rich in both 
raiments, You will find no woman able to be very careful about 
trimmings, shapes, cuttings, richness of stuffs, and at the same 
time gloriously intent on the souls of her children. When the 
mother keeps hands and feet so busy that she has no time for - 
reading or for friendship, when the father toils in like manner, 
coming home too tired for gentle humors whether he would or 
not, too weary to sit him down to talk with his children or read 
to them from some good book, not bringing a sunny face, never 
stopping at the door when he is tired, with his hand pressing 
the handle before he opens it, to say, ‘Now, come up Soul, and 
make ready for this entrance; we go into a holy place; let it be 
with genial face and gentle feet,”—surely when the mother and 
the father make this mistake, it is a sad and fruitful evil in the 
house. To forego the earning of much money, is one of the 
. greatest sacrifices that any man can make. Yet how can he 
escape the need of that sacrifice if he will enrich the soul of his 
child by contact with his own kept strong enough, unwearied 
enough, thoughtful enough, for that power? Oh yes, I know 
what the exactions of life are, and how hard in practical strug- 
gles to.do this! But I ask you, Is it not to be kept before the 
mind as the ideal? Is it not too holy a claim to be lost, to be 
forgotten and overlooked in the dust of the day’s toils? Sure 
it is that we must make sacrifices, whether we will or not. We 
cannot creep into corners or caves from them. We must make 
choices. Look to it that we abridge our comforts or privileges, 
if need be, for the higher aims, 
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To live in a home where everything is had, where no priva- 
tions are known, where nothing ever is given up, I am sure is a 
sad thing for character. In this way again sacrifice gives tone 
to the household and the home, and is indeed the main moral 
force that gives a noble tone to the house. Look on the nature 
of those who have been brought up with many privations, many 
sacrifices firmly met, and the nature and the reasons of them 
pointed out to the children, that they must give up one thing 
because without that sacrifice they cannot have another, and the 
other is the better, being the mental, the spiritual, the glorious, 
the beautiful! I think you shall find in such characters strength 


they grow old. I -was told once by a woman in mid age that 
she could not remember, from her earliest experience, an 
unsatisfied want. I told her not my reflections, but I had made 
up my mind long before that she was a sad sink of selfishness. 
Perhaps she had unwittingly shown me the root of the distortion. 
I knew another person who always had had everything cleared 
from his way. One lover after another, he told me, had made 
it a care and business to clear every hard thing and every hin- 
drance from his path. Ah! it was not plain that he had learned 
so much as to think of clearing away from the paths of others 


I care not what the riches of a family are, moral health requires 
ey should deny themselves something, whereby to serve the 
world the more. If there be such riches in the household that 
the family can afford well to give what the world calls a generous 
share to the good causes which humanity now has in hand, still 
I say they should give more, until they have to pinch somewhere 
in that giving; for moral health is impossible if a man gives of 
his overplus only, and never feels that the giving has touched a 
comfort or even a pleasure. 

Again, sacrifice is the only valid test of personal love. The 
only question in the heart’s affections is,—How much will we 
sacrifice ourselves for the loved one? I can think of no other 
way to judge what your love is worth, and no other sign whereby 


_ to know whether it be that valid and true thing which deserves 
to be called human love, or that base pretence and mean metal 


s is only “ passion to possess,” If you are willing to 


a . 


and beauty, and an eye open to the glorious meaning of life, as__ 


thereby, or had been nurtured to a humble tenderness of spirit. 
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sacrifice but little, then be assured that you love yourself rather. 
And no one loves another much, who loves himself more. 
But sacrifice has a peculiar reward in itself, which is worthy 
of much reflection. I mean what I may call the principle of 
reaction, a law by which angels come and minister to one who 
has made a noble choice. They come too in greater and greater _ 
troops as life goes on, wherein the choice is repeated or con- 
tinued daily; for it is reiteration of noble choice that at last 
makes all the life noble and high. ‘The sacrifice enriches in - 
our eyes the object attained by it. First we make a sacrifice 
because we value the object, and then the sacrifice makes 
us value the object more. This law brings us swiftly back to 
what I have said of sacrifice, that it is a test of affection. We 
see how close this doctrine of sacrifice lies to the nature of the 
heart; for we shall find it is the same law with the law of the 
affections, namely, that we tend to love those whom we benefit. 
If we sacrifice anything for one, we shall find the tender emo- 
tions begin to bloom. Think what a great and beautiful fact of 
mind this is, what a wonderful reward. If we prize any great 
thing so much that we will bear loss and pain for it, that days and ~ 
nights of toil seem not too great a price, that strength is freely 
given, and long watching, waiting, anxiety, hope, prayer, men’s 
scorn or pity or anger, dared for it, and all this seems little to 
pay, so great is the object in our mind, one would think that 
such a valuation were enough, and that when the great object 
of so much pains and longing were attained, the reward already 
would be great enough. But to such sacrifice, angels come and 
minister in the shape of this law of mind, which pours, as from 
a crystal flagon, a yet dearer draught of congratulation. For 
what reward, what riches, gain, requital, can equal the rapture of 
finding suddenly the dear object grown dearer still, still lovlier 
and greater in our eyes than we dreamed, and worth more even 
than we were struggling to pay? Yet this is what happens to 
noble sacrifice. Heaven pours on it this last elixir of reward, 
that we flnd the object more precious even than we thought, that 
instantly it glows with such new beauty as makes the pains we 
pay for it only like breezes from the West where those hard days 
are setting, pouring aromas of new soils and wild flowers over 
the accomplishment of our toils, This is a law of mind on 
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_ whieh we may linger lovingly, and behold with a certain awe 
_ this increase of value of what was so precious before, the value 
_ greater now because we have poured out our hearts for it. 
i If what I have been saying be true, how can we expect 
anything to thrive nobly, especially any great moral cause, the 
increase of liberty, light and love in the world, or how can we 
_ think the fellowships formed for these objects will be strong and 
_ cheerful, unless these great things be loved so well that we will 
sacrifice for them? Let us ask now, each one himself, How 
_ much do we sacrifice? Take the question home to you. Let me 
_ for once,—for I am not given to it,—play the part of the old 
_ preachers, who always came to a close by making a very per- 
sonal application of the sermon. Kemembering my definition 
_ of sacrifice, that the payment of the price of anything is entitled 
to be called sacrifice in a high sense only when it diminishes 
_ our privileges or our comforts, let each one ask himself how 
much sacrifice he makes habitually for the great things of life 
and the great causes of the world. How many sacrifiee any 
exiviloge, let me ask, any privilege, once a year? How many a 
comfort? How many deny themselves a strong desire, a great 
_ pleasure, how many have definitely something less than they 
_ want, or even than comfort dictates, and feel the pinch of it, once 
each year, in order to help the world along? How many who 
_ have few pleasures at best limit them by even a very little? 
_ And how many who are busy, important, influential in affairs, 
_ give themselves,—which is the greatest sacrifice, greater than all 
the rest beside, their time, personal thought, “this worth all 
their money ten times told,— their labor, their love, their 
strength, to religion and humane labors? I think if we ask 
this question earnestly, we shall find it is no wonder that these 
noble things thrive so little and are so long a-coming, and 
Paradise so-far away. If we will sacrifice thus for great 
and good things, we shall love them the more. We shall re- 
ceive the reward. We shall give up things for some noble 
object because of its truth and greatness in our eyes, wherein 
instantly we shall be rewarded by loving it the move in propor- 
tion to the things given up forit. It may be that this law 
is behind some of the strength that has carried a martyr into 
| the fire. We shall bear causes at heart, if the heart has bled 
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We shall not fear to work then with a few, as lovers of all 
great and good things which are costly of heart, soul, time, — 
must work at first. Yes,—we cannot see the end of the time 
when few will gather to a cause which demands sacrifice. But 
even if we be alone, what then? There are souls who dare to 
stand alone; like Jesus, “ when Christianity was in a minority 
of one.” But no one will count the ranks who weighs the soul. 
“One with God is a majority.” A German poet says, 


) 
for them. We shall lift them high by the strength of our arms. 


“How many times would Christ 

Still suffer willingly upon the cross, 

Only to save one sinner, the last man, 

The prodigal son, in body and in soul! 

Let none then even speak the name of Christ, 
Who will not try himself, too, so to live, 

And so to each surrender everything.” 


